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“COMMERCIAL  SUICIDE” 

Associated  with  the  word  “Bed”  there  is  always 
a thought  of  peacefulness,  the  suggestion  of  a tran- 
quillity that  borders  upon  the  infinite.  From  the 
time  we  first  open  our  eyes  upon  the  mysteries  of 
life,  till  they  are  closed  weary  and  failing — from 
the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end — the  bed  figures 
conspicuously  in  our  lives.  In  infancy,  the  soft 
downy  bed  lends  but  little  suggestiveness  of  the 
struggling  world  outside;  in  childhood  and  in 
youth,  it  induces  dreams  of  most  wonderf  ul  things ; 
it  is  the  one  retreat  of  the  busy  man  from  the  per- 
plexities of  business  life;  it  offers  comfort  and 
peace  to  the  infirmities  of  age. 

Without  relaxing  from  the  strenuous  cares  of 
business,  what  would  we  do — what  could  we  do, 
in  our  own  stages  of  life!  Tired  and  worn,  per- 
plexed and  worried,  the  monotonous  cares  of  our 
work  would  crush  us;  our  beds  offer  us  peace  and 
forgetfulness,  and  we  dream  sweet  dreams — we 
live  over  again  our  boyhood  days,  in  all  the  original 
reality;  with  “good  old  pals”  who  now  live  in 
memory  only,  we  wander  again  along  the  “crick,” 
we  visit  the  old  swimmin’  hole,  and  we  build  camp- 
fires like  we  used  to.  A new  day  dawns  in  the 
business  world — the  inspirations  of  boyhood  have 
given  us  vim  and  courage,  we  see  things  at  a dif- 
^ ferent  angle,  and  what  yesterday  seemed  impos- 
sible today  yields  to  renewed  determination. 

Ordinarily,  we  spend  about  one-third  of  our 
lives  in  bed — some  of  us  unfortunately  more,  some 
unfortunately  less.  The  balance  of  the  time  is  a 
struggle  for  existence,  theoretically  divided  even 
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for  wealth  and  for  health.  We  can  do  without 
wealth — without  health  if  necessary,  hut  we  can- 
not do  without  our  beds.  Always  and  under  any 
circumstances,  we  must  have  beds. 

Science  in  Commerce 

At  first  thought,  one  might  not  think  there  is 
much  science  in  “ making  beds.”  However,  some 
of  us  know  better;  know  that  it  is  really  funda- 
mental— that  the  more  science  injected  into  any 
undertaking,  the  surer  and  the  more  acceptable 
will  be  the  final  results.  Success  itself,  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
collaboration  of  details,  each  scientifically  shaped 
and  finished,  all  fitted  together  by  a master  hand 
to  form  a perfect  crown.  This  meeting  here  this 
afternoon,  deftly  disguised  with  pleasurable  things, 
is  a detail  so  cleverly  finished  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe  there  is  an  element  of  business  in  it;  yet 
it  is  a business  affair,  and  nothing  else.  You  are 
u making  your  beds” — shaping  the  conditions  upon 
which  you,  commercially,  shall  repose.  In  your 
daily  vocations,  your  energies  are  employed  to  pro- 
viding means  that  supply  peace  and  comfort  for 
at  least  one-third  of  our  lives;  but  on  this  special 
occasion,  you  are  dealing  with  greater  things — 
peace  and  comfort  in  even  a fuller  meaning. 

The  Body  of  Commerce 

The  more  we  consider  it  the  more  we  realize 
that  the  bed-manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  as  important  as  it  is  extensive. 
It  requires  a vast  amount  of  raw  material  to  be 
assembled  from  various  sources;  also  a wide  dis- 
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tribution  for  its  finished  product.  These  two  im- 
portant functions  are  performed  by  the  railroads 
— those  willing  servants  who  never  tire,  who  never 
complain  that  they  are  doing  too  much,  the  serv- 
ants who  rejoice  in  the  ascendency  of  their  master 
— Commerce. 

To  the  railroads,  it  has  always  been  a matter  of 
first  and  vital  importance  that  commerce  should 
thrive.  It  is  no  less  a matter  of  importance  to 
Commerce  that  the  railroads  should  be  physically 
able,  competent  to  perform  the  duties  which  Com- 
merce imposes — they  are  parts  of  the  same  physi- 
cal existence,  just  as  necessary  in  performing  their 
corresponding  functions  as  are  the  arms  and  legs 
of  an  individual.  We  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
a blasted  arm  or  leg — we  consider  it  in  the  nature 
of  a special  blessing  that  we  ourselves  are  spared 
from  such  an  awful  visitation;  but  what  shall  we 
think  when  we  ourselves  invoke  the  curse  upon 
our  own  commercial  body!  With  a healthy  body 
we  may  hope  for  ultimate  relief  from  most  any 
affliction,  so  long  as  our  arms  and  legs  are  spared ; 
but  when  we  feel  the  ominous  shooting  pains  of 
paralysis  in  these  members,  our  worst  fears  ought 
to  be  aroused — we  should  leave  nothing  undone  to 
counteract  the  baneful  influences  which  we  can 
deny  no  longer. 

A Diagnosis  of  Commercial  Conditions 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  goal  of  Commerce  lies 
in  the  future;  that  the  future  is  full  of  uncertain- 
ties— nothing  but  uncertainties — dark,  but  for  the 
reflected  light  of  fact  in  the  past.  The  past  con- 
tains fact,  and  nothing  but  fact,  true  to  the  strain. 


unalterable.  Science  undertakes  to  measure  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future  by  the  standards  of 
fact  in  the  past;  if  we  would  probe  into  the  con- 
dition of  Commerce,  we  first  must  sterilize  the 
elements  of  fact,  to  be  sure  they  are  clean  and  free 
from  prejudice,  and  then  confine  ourselves  to  logi- 
cal conclusions.  We  should  never  undertake  fool- 
ish experiments ; to  deviate  from  the  well  indicated 
line  of  truth  and  logic,  is  to  challenge  fate — pure 
and  simple  gambling,  with  our  heritage  in  pawn. 

With  these  axiomatic  truths  stated,  let  us  in- 
quire into  the  past;  let  us  see  what  fundamentally 
underlies  the  commercial  conditions  of  today;  let 
us  see  what  influences  have  been  favorable,  and 
what  influences  have  been  detrimental  to  commer- 
cial thrift  in  the  past,  in  order  that  we  may  estab- 
lish the  trend  of  events  and  set  about  with  a will 
to  foster  the  good  and  to  eliminate  the  bad.  As 
far  as  the  beaming  searchlight  of  truth  can  pene- 
trate the  darkness  of  the  future,  so  far  may  Com- 
merce venture  with  confidence — but  no  farther! 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  cursory  review,  we 
find  two  conditions  brought  into  prominence  by 
strange  contrast:  During  the  first  half  of  our 

national  existence,  practically  no  progress  at  all 
was  made  industrially  or  commercially ; during  the 
latter  half,  however,  Industry  and  Commerce  have 
flourished  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy. 
The  factor  of  natural  resources  during  the  first 
half  was  exactly  the  same  as  during  the  latter  half 
— the  only  factor  in  the  latter  half  that  did  not 
exist  in  the  first  half,  is  Transportation. 
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The  Laws  of  Energy 

The  very  first  thing  to  be  learned  in  Mechanics 
is  the  unwritten  law  that  energy  can  be  measured 
only  by  “work  performed.  ” Water  power,  Steam, 
Electricity,  in  fact  any  form  of  energy  is  useless 
until  its  potentiality  is  developed  and  applied.  Just 
how  keenly  our  forefathers  recognized  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  unwritten  law  of  mechanics  to  indus- 
trial and  commercial  matters  may  be  judged  by 
the  vast  appropriations  they  made  for  national 
turnpikes,  the  development  of  natural  waterways, 
and  the  construction  of  canals.  They  recognized 
the  same  principle  of  mechanics — that  the  latent 
commercial  energy  stored  up  in  our  national  re- 
sources was  useless  until  it  was  developed  and  ap- 
plied ; and  that  the  more  expediently  and  econom- 
ically this  latent  energy  could  be  converted  into 
commercial  potentiality,  the  wider  the  field  of  ap- 
plication, and  the  greater  and  more  efficient  the 
“work  performed,’’  and  this  is  the  true  measure 
of  industrial  excellence. 

“Our  Best  Friend” 

The  first  locomotive  in  the  United  States  was 
named  “Our  Best  Friend.”  It  was  a clumsy 
affair,  but  its  principles  were  right ; it  utilized  the 
barrel  of  a musket  as  a steam  pipe.  The  locomo- 
tive came  into  general  use  in  the  period  1840  to 
1850,  since  which  time  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
increased  from  Seven  Billion  in  1850  to  One  Hun- 
dred Seven  Billion  in  1910 — over  fifteen  times  as 
great.  This  is  the  one  great  luminous  fact  that  is 
jixed  and  shines  in  the  past.  No  wall  of  prejudice 
can  ever  be  constructed  so  high  that  it  will  obstruct 
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this  light.  We  may  shut  our  eyes,  or  bury  our 
heads  in  the  unproductive  sands  of  conceit  if  we 
will,  nevertheless  this  great  white  light  shines  on 
and  on,  illuminating  the  untrodden  paths  of  the 
future  whereupon  Commerce  may  enter  with  a 
feeling  of  security,  and  without  the  gambling  in- 
stinct of  luck. 

The  Magic  Lamp 

We  all  doubtlessly  remember  the  pleasant  fairy 
tale  about  Aladdin’s  magic  lamp — how  he  rubbed 
it  and  wished,  and  his  wish  materialized.  But  fic- 
tion could  never  conjure  up  a story  to  match  the 
commercial  history  of  the  United  States  since  the 
headlight  of  the  locomotive  first  flashed  out  over 
the  latent  resources  of  this  enchanted  land.  Out 
of  the  haze  of  fiction,  comes  the  glowing  beams  of 
truth,  the  fairy  of  our  dreams  has  materialized — 
with  a body  of  steel,  the  breath  of  steam,  and  the 
magic  wand  of  industry.  Almost  over  night,  the 
great  City  of  Chicago  has  sprung  up  out  of  the 
swamps  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  wide  prairies  of 
the  middle  west  have  been  transmuted  into  finer 
material — farms;  even  the  deserts  have  responded 
to  this  mysterious  influence,  yielding  sustenance 
and  wealth  to  a progressive  people  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  progress  so  aptly  typified  by  the  loco- 
motive. Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Yet  we 
know  these  are  truths — truths  of  the  latter  half  of 
our  national  existence,  and  not  mere  fancies  of 
national  childhood;  there  is  nothing  imaginative 
or  even  speculative  about  them,  but  they  are  bril- 
liant facts,  actually  established  and  safely  pedes- 
taled in  the  past,  the  only  light  we  have. 
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How  foolish  it  is  to  deny  these  truths  on  any 
pretext  whatever.  Why  should  we  try  to  deceive 
ourselves  in  regard  to  facts  so  plain  and  so  unal- 
terable ! 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  Commerce 

The  sum  total  of  our  Commercial  progress  to 
date  is  clearly  and  definitely  sthted  in  the  balance 
to  our  account — One  Hundred  Seven  Billion  Dol- 
lars property  value  in  1910,  and  these  are  govern- 
ment figures.  This  balance  is  the  resultant  of  all 
factors,  good  and  bad;  certainly  the  favorable  fac- 
tors have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  detrimental 
factors,  in  the  matter  of  . relative  bearing  in  the 
general  balance  sheet  of  our  national  commerce. 

It  should  be  accepted  as  a matter  of  fact  that 
many  mistakes  were  made  in  working  out  this 
elaborate  scheme  of  development,  but  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  that  all  things  should  be  considered  rela- 
tively; the  value  of  anything  is  a relative  value 
only,  and  thus  we  should  classify  the  factors  which 
have  entered  into  our  present-day  commercial  con- 
ditions, dispassionately  determining  relative  values 
and  relative  bearings,  if  we  honestly  and  earnestly 
would  better  these  conditions  by  eliminating  the 
detrimental  factors  and  further  developing  those 
which  contain  elements  of  value. 

A Popular  Delusion 

We  have  already  isolated  and  eliminated  a num- 
ber of  factors  which  were  detrimental — such,  for 
instance,  as  discrimination  and  rebating.  This  was 
done  along  scientific  lines  and  the  whole  situation 
is  vastly  better  for  the  elimination.  Relatively 
however  discrimination  and  rebating  were  factors 
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of  minor  importance,  contrasted  with  the  vast 
wealth  accumulated  during  the  period  when  these 
practices  were  in  vogue.  But  somehow,  whether 
it  had  its  conception  in  these  conditions  or  else- 
where, the  public  seems  to  have  become  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  a railroad  charter  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a special  license ; they  confuse  this 
idea  with  a rather*  hazy  conception  of  “eminent 
domain,  ” and  when  to  this  jealously  guarded  col- 
lection of  mental  antiques  they  add  the  wild  extra- 
vagances of  modern  legislative  Don  Quixotes,  they 
become  so  confused  and  panic-stricken  that  they 
forget  all  about  the  great  white  light  of  fact  which 
shines  on  and  on  nevertheless.  The  hand  of  law 
can  bedim  the  promise  that  shines  from  the  statue 
of  commercial  liberty,  but  the  arm  of  legislature  is 
not  long  enough,  nor  is  it  strong  enough  to  reach 
up  and  pull  down  that  one  great  source  of  light 
which  is  not  a promise  but  a fact , — and  perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  that  this  is  the  case. 

Ancient  Gods  and  Modern  Theories 

The  greatest  blessing  that  this  nation  has  ever 
enjoyed  is  its  transportation  system.  Within  the 
span  of  a single  human  life  it  has  tamed  and  edu- 
cated the  wilds  of  a mighty  continent.  As  a regu- 
lator of  commerce,  it  stands  alone — the  finest  econ- 
omic machine  that  has  ever  been  invented;  it  em- 
ploys the  mightiest  army  that  has  ever  been  called 
upon  a field  of  action,  not  fighting  and  killing  each 
other  for  fancied  wrongs,  but  working  together  co- 
operatively for  the  intellectual  and  material  prog- 
ress of  the  nation;  it  is  the  oft-proclaimed  but 
never-before-found  “missing  link”  between  Capi- 
tal and  Labor — the  tie  that  binds  their  individual 
interests  together.  As  a messenger  of  peace  and 
plenty,  the  railroad  outranks  even  the  fabled  gods 
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of  old.  The  immortal  Achilles,  messenger  of  the 
Grecian  gods,  you  will  remember  fell  wounded  in 
the  heel,  and  perished.  Railroad  corporation, 
which  we  have  always  been  taught  to  consider  im- 
mortal in  a certain  sense,  the  messenger  of  Pros- 
perity which  controls  every  phase  of  human  exist- 
ence, is  no  more  secure.  Achilles  was  mythological, 
but  our  railroad  corporations  are  real.  By  train- 
ing we  do  not  associate  the  thought  of  deity  with 
the  railroads — anything  hut  that,  the  farthest  ex- 
treme is  not  far  enough,  apparently;  yet  if  we 
pause  to  consider  the  handsome  balance  to  our 
commercial  account,  the  standard  of  civilization 
that  we  enjoy  today,  the  advantages  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  transportation  in  the  world,  and  the  innu- 
merable other  positive  and  definite  indicators  of 
actual  progress  which  do  not  appear  in  the  general 
balance  sheet  as  money  items,  we  find  ourselves 
facing  a startling  array  of  glowing  facts  and  it 
taxes  the  capacity  of  our  intellects  to  conceive  the 
possibility  that  all  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
unaided  hand  of  man;  it  is  the  manifestation  of 
divine  power,  call  it  what  we  may ! 

History  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Assyrians  wor- 
shipped the  Ox.  They  gave  it  food  and  shelter 
and  utmost  care;  they  protected  it  with  their  ]ives. 
We  today,  who  either  directly  curse  the  railroads, 
or  by  lack  of  moral  courage  condone  by  permitting 
the  ravishing  attacks  of  egotism  and  conceit  and 
brute  strength,  smile  complacently  upon  the  child- 
ish simplicity  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  who  wor- 
shipped their  sacred  ox — the  carrier  of  their  bur- 
dens. 

Search  history  as  we  may,  we  find  not  a single 
instance  where  the  means  of  transportation  was 
not  guarded  jealously  and  vigorously.  The  paths 
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of  commerce  have  always  measured  the  length  and 
breadth  of  civilization,  and  indicated  the  texture 
thereof.  Strange  that  we  who  have  benefitted  the 
most,  should  consider  our  means  of  transportation 
ungodly.  In  the  untrodden  forests  where  sun- 
light could  scarcely  penetrate;  upon  the  staked 
plains  of  an  unexplored  world;  in  the  barren 
deserts,  beyond  the  kingdom  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  Transportation  has  breathed  the  breath  of 
commercial  life  for  us, — and  Industry  lives.  Even 
yet  we  wonder  why  the  ancients  linked  the  thought 
of  deity  with  their  beasts  of  burden. 

Transportation 

We  are  prone  to  think  of  railroads  as  “ Corpora- 
tions— soulless  things,77  terms  a trifle  less  eupho- 
nious than  ‘ 6 Immortal. 7 7 Soulless  they  may  be,  but 
they  are  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  universe  and 
the  analogies  of  nature,  nevertheless.  The  prin- 
ciple of  truth,  is  business  integrity.  Faith  in  busi- 
ness is  called  confidence.  And  Transportation  is 
the  Author  of  the  Universe  of  Commerce.  Even  our 
forefathers,  with  shovel  in  hand,  bowed  their  heads 
in  humble  submission  to  the  god  of  transportation, 
and  offered  up  their  sacrifices  of  labor  in  the 
construction  of  highways  and  waterways  for  Com- 
merce. The  federal  government  spent  millions  of 
dollars  when  “ millions  of  dollars77  were  scarce  to 
develop  some  means  of  transportation  whereby  the 
latent  wealth  of  the  land  might  be  utilized;  but 
when  the  locomotive  came  upon  the  scene  these 
toilers  stepped  aside  and  the  stream  of  commerce 
has  continued  ever  since. 
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The  Fundamental  Regulator  of  Commerce 

The  substance  of  my  talk  here  this  afternoon  is 
this : Commerce  should  never  ignore  the  conditions 
of  Transportation.  Transportation  is  as  essential 
to  Manufacture  as  are  factories  themselves:  with- 
out the  means  of  concentrating  raw  materials  and 
distributing  finished  products,  the  existence  of  your 
industry  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  better  the  transportation  facilities 
employed,  the  cheaper  will  be  the  service,  and  the 
wider  will  be  the  individual  fields  of  endeavor — it 
Cannot  Be  Otherwise. 

The  railroads  realize  fully  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce— they  are  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion for  the  commercial  body  of  which  you  are  an 
integral  part.  The  spinning  mills  of  New  Jersey, 
or  the  boot-and-shoe  manufacturing  industry  of 
New  England,  would  be  absolutely  absurd  even  to 
think  about,  were  it  not  for  the  compensating  in- 
fluences of  the  railroads  exerted  through  the  con- 
trol of  freight  rates.  Were  it  not  for  the  prevailing 
fine  adjustment  of  freight  rates,  brought  about  by 
wholly  natural  processes,  the  bed  manufacturing 
industry  of  Kenosha,  for  instance,  would  be  just 
as  impossible  as  the  spinning  mills  of  New  Jersey; 
and  every  single  influence  that  interferes  with  the 
constant  adjustment  of  the  ever  quivering  and 
shifting  relations  of  commercial  conditions,  epit- 
omized and  definitely  expressed  in  freight  rates, 
is  an  influence  that  limits  and  restricts  every  com- 
mercial possibility  of  this  land. 

Legislation  can  never  permanently  establish  a 
wholesome  adjustment  of  freight  rates  by  arbitrary 
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methods,  because  the  evolution  of  rates  is  a mightily 
complicated  and  sensitive  process  that  nature  alone 
can  comprehend. 

Arbitrary  adjustments  in  rates  may  be  necessary 
sometimes,  just  the  same  as  certain  poisons  may 
be  necessary  at  times,  on  the  theory  that*  one 
poison  will  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other;  but 
why  should  we  take  either  when  we  have  been  en- 
joying the  prime  of  commercial  health,  notwith- 
standing the  few  evidences  of  mild  disorders  which 
have  appeared  upon  the  surface  through  the  nat- 
ural process  of  elimination.  It  is  said  that  arsenic 
will  clear  the  complexion,  but  it  is  a dangerous 
thing  to  deal  with. 


Legislation 

Legislation  can  enforce  death  penalties,  but  it 
has  no  power  to  create  life.  Its  sole  function  is 
to  protect  the  natural  prerogatives  of  life — failing 
in  that  it  fails  of  its  single  purpose.  But  arbitrary 
legislation  has  so  far  interfered  with  the  perfectly 
natural  functions  of  our  healthy  commercial 
body,  on  the  false  theory  that  “the  will  of  the 
people”  is  supreme — even  though  the  “will  of  the 
people”  be  misdirected  or  misinterpreted,  that 
Commerce  is  suffering  a general  debility  and  con- 
stant congestive  chills  that  are  most  alarming; 
and  I cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  to 
protest  against  these  interferences,  these  repeated 
and  increasing  doses  of  legislative  arsenic  which 
contemplate  only  surface  indications  but  which  do 
not  and  cannot  alleviate  the  cause  of  our  internal 
disorders.  To  neglect  the  symptoms  of  the  awful 
malady  that  is  creeping  upon  us  is  tantamount  to 
COMMERCIAL  SUICIDE  which  our  fevered 
legislative  mind  apparently  cannot  comprehend. 
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History,  the  Bible  of  Commerce 

The  great  white  light  of  fact  shines  on.  Its 
penetrating  rays  enter  the  dark  uncertainties  of 
the  future  where,  if  we  look  over  the  index  finger 
of  experience,  we  can  discern  the  vultures  of  idle- 
ness nesting  in  the  smokestacks  of  industry,  the 
goddess  of  Commercial  Liberty  fallen  into  the  sea 
of  commercial, abandon.  We  are  traveling  on  the 
wrong  road — it  leads  to  the  ruins  of  Regret — that 
great  walled  city  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
Let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  consult  history,  the 
bible  of  commerce ; let  us  trace  the  prime  incentive 
of  human  effort — from  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  who  worshipped  his  sacred  ox,  down 
through  bloody  battle  fields  where  modern  com- 
merce was  born,  to  the  more  modern  times  where 
we  see  our  own  fathers,  with  blistered  hands  swing- 
ing the  axe  and  wielding  the  spade,  all  making 
their  humble  obeisance  to  the  god  of  commerce — ■ 
Transportation. 

The  bible  of  commerce  contains  wonderful  ser- 
mons. We  find  therein  the  admonition  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill”  and  many  beautiful  lessons  of  com- 
mercial laws  and  morals ; the  story  of  the  legisla- 
tive disciple  who,  honored  with  distinction  among 
his  people,  with  the  pretense  of  loyalty,  a kiss,  be- 
trays the  Master  of  Commerce,  Transportation. 
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